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The German's Fatherland. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT. 

[The Advertiser prints the following, translated 
from the German Poet, Arndt, which will be read 
with interest at this time :] 

Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Is’t Prussia? Suabia? Is’t the strand 
Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine ? 
Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine ? 

No ; yet more great and far more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland ? 


How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends ? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? 

No, brother, no; thou hast not spanned 

The German’s genuine fatherland ! 


Is then the German’s fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 

Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps : 
Hast found it now? Not yet! Demaad 
Elsewhere the German’s fatherland ! 


Then say, where lies the German’s land 2? 
How call they that unconquered land? — 
Is’t where T'yrol’s green mountains rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By freedom’s purest breezes fanned— 
But no, ’tis not the German’s land ! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

Tis surely Austria, proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old ? 

Oh! none shall write her name on sand ; 
But she is not the German’s land 2 


Say then where lies the German land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

Is’t Alsace ? or Lorraine—that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 

By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No; these are not the German’s land! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ! 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ? 
Where’er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand, 
That is the German’s fatherland ! 


That is his land, the land of lands, 

Where vows bind less than clasped hands ; 
Where valor lights the flashing eye ; 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand ; 

That is the German’s fatherland! 


That is the German’s fatherland ! 

Great God! look down and bless that land ! 
And give her nobie children souls 

To cherish while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand 
That universal fatherland. 





Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., 
Contrapuntists. 
From Enatert’s *‘Letters on Music.” 
At the close*of my last letter, I probably of- 
fended a few orthodox devotees of Haydn. If 





it be diflicult to express ourselves so clearly that 
our well-wishers will understand us, what preci- 
sion, what transparency will suffice to make those 
understand who are determined not to doso? 
Nothing would pain me more than to be accused 
of injustice towards Haydn ; for I feel a particu- 
lar respect for him. But is it not possible, wiile 
defining the limit of a man’s power, to recognize 
him to the fullest within that? For nothing is 
really limitless. If I insinuated that his intellect 
was not sufliciently versatile to resolve a prob- 
lem that demanded acomplication of very differ- 
ent experiences and capacities, 1 hope I shall 
not be taxed with having attempted to detract 
from his talent, or to undervalue his mind. In 
the domain of pure music, Haydn led his centu- 
ry onwards; he invented the symphony and the 
string quartet, ina measure. Let this console 
us; although in mixed music—if I may make use 
of these opposing terms (pure and mixed) in 
the sense they take in mathematics—he did not 
produce equally reformatory effects. 

Perhaps this is the proper place in which to 
consider Haydn’s contrapuntal style in opposi- 
tion to that of others. Lay three contrapuntal 
works by Haydn, Bach, and Beethoven before 
you. Although that by Bach may at first ap- 
pear learned, it is self-existent throughout. So 
inborn was the nature of counterpoint to this 
man, so familiar to him were the secrets of this 
art of antithesis, that he was able to give to all 
the sorrows, all the confidence of his great eccle- 
siastical soul, expression in it. I might call his 
style, in opposition to the essentially Catholic one 
of Palestrina, essentially Protestant; while the 
great Italian counterpoints his cantus firmus with 
dogmatic repose, Bach’s emotions ever become 
freer and more universal. He only thinks of 
general effeet: and it troubles him not if he is 
sometimes rough, or overturns an old tradition. 
Theory, it is I! (La théorie c’est moi !) 

Beethoven counterpoints in opposition to all 


foresight ; unexpectedly, genially, he strikes like ‘ 


the lightning, and his heavenly spark never fails 
to kindle. Whoever has studied this man obser- 
vantly must have remarked how restlessly his 
powerful nature labored to unite his own artistic 
differences. Thus it often seems as if he had the 
possibility of a collision in view, to avoid which 
he sets all his powers in motion. In counter- 
point he opposes a great question to an impas- 
sioned, audacious answer, a bold attempt at rec- 
onciliation; or, as in the first thema of the Eroica 
Symphony, he commences with the apparently 
undeniable and irrevocable, painfully contests 
the same in a continually increasing gradation, 
and then, after many trials, the subject’ is finally 
declared indubitable. This is the dramatic style 
of counterpoint, in which contradiction is person- 
ified. We may call Haydn’s style lyric. This 
man’s counterpoint does not impose on us with 
the power of Bach, or strike us with the geniali- 
ty of Beethoven ; but it enchants us by its puri- 
ty. You may inspect it through the finest mag- 
nifying glass, but you will not be able to detect 
the slightest incongruity in it. Here we find an 
analysis of a harmless, cheerful, lovely marriage 
of thought, and analyzed on each side: but here 
is no doubt, no trial; in a certain sense it is an 
embodiment of social joy. And on this account 
its effect is purely lyrical. 

And Mozart? He wrote in the traditional 
contrapuntal style,—one that was in no way pe- 
culiar tohim. It was out of humoristical grati- 
tude towards the great Italian masters that he 
laid the primeval cantus firmus at the bottom of 
the finale to his Jupiter Symphony, in order to 
display, through it, the historical development of 
counterpoint. 

Allow me to add a few words here about the 





furne. Ordo you tremble, like the sorcerer’s 
pupil? Ts it not a shameful abuse of your curi- 
osity, after so many dry exhortations, tolead you 
deeper and deeper into our secrets, and even to 
open the sanctuary of our temple to you, before 
the door of which a threatening chernb stands, 
to frighten dilettantism away? But confide in 
my courtesy. Iwill not take you into the lab- 
oratory, for you may be quite indifferent in re- 
gard to the manufacture of a fugue; but it can- 
not be a matter of indifference to you tab sine 
acquainted with this form of art, and gain an in- 
sight into it. 

Architecture has been termed frozen music. 
Well, if you know what the pointed Gothic arch 
is, you know what a fugue is; for the pointed 
arch is a frozen fugue. In a contrapuntal work, 
fugues are like the final pointed completion of these 
arches in our Gothic cathedrals. Wherever a no- 
ble, a believing mood of mind strives upwards to 
the highest, wherever a last majestic result must be 
brought forward for universal recognition, the 
fugue becomes the most natural means of expres- 
sion: for no art-form embraces such conscious- 
ness within itself; not one is so well capable of 
preaching the truth to be told, in many tongues 
at once. For the peculiar characteristic of this 
form lies in the fact that several voices have 
united to say the same on different intervals. 
Commencing according to prescribed laws, grad- 
ually growing more and more free, on every side 
they fall into the conversation; ever we find the 
same purport, sometimes diminished, sometimes 
magnified, again inverted, until we are filled with 
admiration for such a many-voiced and many- 
sided treatment of one thing. The fugue natu- 
rally takes its place in great vocal and _instru- 
mental works, wherever a feeling of noble com- 
pletion is to be expressed ; but this tone of uni- 
versality must arise.as naturally out of the sub- 
ject as does the capital complete the pillar. 

But the old composers wrote detached fugues ? 
Certainly: and yet Bach felt the necessity of 
prefixing something to his clavier and organ 
fugues, to increase their effect; and thus he cre- 
ated his preludes, in which he laid down the gen- 
eral idea, out of which the fugue, the particular 
idea, grew. We should, however, cease to write 
such fugues. The old composers are nnapproach- 
able in this art ; and we should do well to consid- 
er the art of fugue as historically completed, in 
the same way as do our painters consider the 
Madonna, when they conclude not to paint Ma- 
donnas any longer. Look at Mendelssohn’s pre- 
lude and fugues! An intelligent attempt has 
been made to give a modern meaning to these 
frozen forms: how clear, how learned was the 
labor! But I prefer, ten times, to play any 
fugue at random from the “Well-tempered Cla- 
vier.” Tere I feel the natural, the inborn : there, 
only the acquired. The modern spirit is of so 
boundles:, so desiring, so liberty-loving a nature 
and the fugue is so limited, so undesiring, so sub- 
ject to the law! But Klengel’s canons? I must 
confess to you that this dexterity awakens more 
astonishment than admiration within me. What 
assistance do I find in the gymnastics of thought, 
that only make me more learned, not more wise ? 
Can this be a work of art, which only employs my 
intellect, and not my heart? Klengel’s wit is 
often genial, especially m the invention of the 
voices: but musical wit is only a mere succeda- 
neum. I shall never forget how I felt, when, af- 
ter enjoving a dozen of these canons, I heard a 
song of Franz Schubert's: the breath of forest- 
flowers after a two-hours’ lecture on abstruse 
sciences, the face and voice of the beloved one 
after a morning sermon. : 

Now let us touch upon the free-fugued style. 
style. Here we are not bound by laws, or re- 
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strained by limits; for we break the rules when- 
ever our power of construction threatens to fail 
us. When Beethoven desires to concentrate his 
thonghts, he clothes them in the armor of fugue ; 
and thus he acquires something metallic, monu- 
mental. But what a sense of glorious freedom 
seizes us, when the fite of his passion bursts this 
coat of mail asunder, and we seem to inhale, with 
him, deep draughts of fresh air! Much of the 
colossal effect of his symphonies must be ascribed 
to the contrast between limitation and freedom ; 
between the fugued and the free style. This is 
the path on which we must proceed farther. We 
will abandon the pure art of fugue to the avca- 
demists, he Jordsof debt and credit, who have 
neither wish nor courage to be free: for what is 
freedom to those who were born in acage? Let 
them fluiter patiently on: they might break 
their necks outside, for their pinions are far too 
tender. 


Margaret Fuller. 
By C. P. Crancn. 


While others stood aloof and smiled in scorn 
Of one to new and noble effort born ; 
Or, from tame rounds of fashion and of wealth, 
Turned, glancing back by stealth, 
And wondered.— then but slowly. faintly praised 
The exuberant soul that dared to flash and soar 
Bevond the petty bounds 
Of their trim garden grounds,— 
She with wise intuition raised 
Her image of ideal womanhood, 
The incarnate True and Fair and Good, 
Set in a light but seldom seen before, 
While. with the early watchers in the dawn 
Of intellectual faith, her hopeful eyes, 
Patiently waiting, from the crowd withdrawn, 
She saw a newer morning rise, 
And flame from cloud to cloud, and climb 
Across the dreary tracts of time. 
The garnered wisdom of the past she drew 
Into her life, as flowers the sun and dew ; 
Yet valued all her varied lore 
But as the avenue and door 
That opened to the Primal Beam, 
And sense of Truth supreme. 
Her sweet persuasive voice we still can hear, 
Ruling her charméd circle like a queen ; 
While wit and fancy eparkled ever clear 
Her graver moods between. 
The pure perennial heat 
Of youth's ideal love forever glowed 
Through all her thoughts and words, and overflowed 
The listeners round her seat. 
So, like some fine-strung golden harp, 
Turned by many a twist and warp 
Of discipline and patient toil, 
And oft disheartening recoil,— 
Attuned to highest and to humblest use,— 
All! her large heroic nature 
Grew to its harmonious stature, 
Nor any allotted service did refuse ; 
While those around her but half understood 
Tiow wire she was, how good, 
How nobly relf denying, as she tasked 
Heart, mind, and strength for truth, nor nobler office 
asked. 
From AttLantic Montaty for August. 





The Italian Operas in London. — Covent 
Garden. 


(From the ‘‘Saturday Review,” June 18). 


Once again we are blessed with two establishments 
for the representation of opera in the Italian language. 
We say “‘of opera in the Italian language,” because 
such an institution as a bond fide Italian opera, at 
which music and performers are exclusively Italian, 
is a thing of the past—gone, in all probability, never 
to return. Whether this be for good or for evil, we 
are hardly prepared to say; but with regard to the 
fact there cannot be a doubt. Even when the works 
of an illustrious Italian musician, Cherubini for ex- 
ample, are called upon to vary and enrich the reper- 
tory, what he composed for the Italian stage is never 
thought of, but what he composed for the French 
stage, to French /ibretti, is resorted to as a matter of 
course. A noticeable instance has been offered in 
Medea, and another is now promised in Les Deur 
Journées. About this question there is a good deal 
to say on both sides ; but the present is not the time 
to discuss it. We have to treat of Italian opera un- 





: 
der such conditions #8 are immediately vouchsafed to 
us. 

The co existence of two houses, whatever risk it 
may entail upon speculators, is an advantage to the 
public. Last season, when Messrs. Gye and Maple- 
son joined fortunes, the amount of enterprise was re- 
daced toa minimum. The services of Sir Michael 
Costa, Signor Mario, Mile. Pauline Lucea, and oth- 
ers were dispensed with; Mme. Adelina Patti ap- 
peared, evening after evening, in the same familiar 
parts; while Mile. Christine Nilsson was heard in 
one new opera—an opera which, but for a single 
scene, would have stood little chance of permanent 
acceptance. In fact, so barren a season, with such 
resources at command, is unparalleled. The ‘‘coa- 
lition,” however can hardly be said even now to have 
been broken up, Messrs. Gye and Mapleson being still 
the duumvirate at Covent Garden. But among the 
artists who formed the Maplesonian contingent in 
1869, when the much talked of alliance was ratified, 
one only of considerable importance belongs to the 
Covent Garden troop. We naturally refer to Mile. 
Tietjens. Mlle. Scalchi is a contralto of more than 
average ability, and Mile. Bauermeister a fair compri- 
maria, ‘These named, however, are all named, ex- 
cepting certain members of the orchestra and chorus 
(including Mr. Carrodus, leading violin) who went 
over to Covent Garden when Signor Arditi consented 
to share the office of conductor with Signor Li Calsi. 

Notwithstanding the loss of several distinguished 
artists engaged to them last vear, the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera have still a generally efficient 
company. ‘To encounter the formidable opposition 
at Drury Lane no little energy was demanded. The 
result is that we have got back Mme. Pauline Lucca 
and Signor Mario—a gain to frequenters of the theatre 
not to be lightly estimated. Then, as a matter of 
course, Mme. Adelina Patti occupies the place which, 
for eight or nine years, she has held undisputed, as 
“l'étoile des étoiles” among prime donne—the legiti- 
mate successor of Mme. Angiolina Bosio, with a dra- 
matic genius to which that accomplished vocalist 
could by no means pretend.[?] Mile. Vanzini, too, the 
American—‘comprimaria,” at best, by right of nain- 
ral gifts and ability, but prima donna, on occasion, 
when the ‘‘prime donne assolute”’ take repose—is again 
in the company, together with Mme. Dell’Anese and 
Mlle. Locatelli, who have for some years filled sub- 
ordinate parts at the Covent Garden Opera. In the 
men’s department, besides Signor Mario, already 
named, we have had—to complete the list of tenors 
—the German Dr. Gunz, who it may be remembered 
“created” Jason, in Medea, when Cherubini’s tragic 
masterpiece was first produced, for Mile. ‘Tietjens, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ; [lerr Wachtel, another Ger- 
man, who, four years ago (his second trial in Lon 
don), made such an impression that few ever dream- 
ed of his adventuring among us again; Signor Nau- 
din, the original Vasco di Gama of the Africaine, 
perhaps his chief distinction, though assuredly not 
his only one, if industry and versatility count for 
anything ; and Signor Marino, the /didalyo, very 
serviceable in his way, as we have been occasionally 
reminded this season. Of baritones and basses 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have enough and to 
spare, despite the loss of Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, 
&c., now attached to Drury Lane. Buton the whole 
it must be admitted that, in their instance, quality 
hardly mates with quantity. Of Signor Graziani, 
with his fine though limited voice, and eager ambi- 
tion tp figure as an actor, we need say nothing; Sig- 
nor Cotogni is a baritone of all trades—from Hamlet 
to Figaro; M. Petit is the Mephistophiles of M. 
Gounod’s Faust, by right of his having been the orig- 
inal when that singularly over-estimated opera was 
produced at the Paris Theatre Lyrique; Signor 
Bagagiolo, who has a voice which atones in some 
measure for lack of dramatic talent and certain deti- 
ciences as a singer, is chief bass ; and Signor Cappo- 
ni, a Stentor in his way, is ‘‘bass> secondo.” With 
these are associated Signor Tagliatico, now nearly 
voiceless, yet more than ever intelligent, and as rep- 
resentative of small “character-parts,” sui generis, 
unique ; Signori Fallar, Cassaboni, Caravoglia, and 
Rossi, subordinates ; and, for buffo assoluto, Signor 
Ciampi, whose continued tenure of a place filled of 
old by such artists as Lablache and Ronconi, seeing 
that Signor Ciampi is not possessed of a single qual- 
ification for it, is one of the most significant existing 
indications of the decadence of Italian opera. The 
foregoing, with the unimportant exception of Signo 
Caravoglia, all belonged to the old Covent Garden 
company. But, not content with these, Messrs. Gye 
and Mapleson prudently sought out reinforcements ; 
and some singers unknown to London were engaged. 
We have had a new seconda donnu—Mlle. Olma; a 
new contralto—Mlle. Cari; a new tenor—Signor 
Vizzani ; a new comprimaria—Miss Maddigan ; and 
anew prima donna assoluta—Mlle. Mathilde Sessi. 
The seconda donna is so completely a novice that the 





mere fact of bringing her forward at such a theatre 
as the Royal Italian Opera shows an indifference to 
public appreciation almost without example. The 
contralto, after making a very good impression as 
Maffeo Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia, was discarded and 
allowed to go over to the other theatre. The tenor 
has, up to this time, only appeared in one part (Man- 
rico, in J] Trovatore), his performance giving rise to 
conflicting opinions. The soprano (Mlle. Sessi ), al- 
though at present little of an actress and hardly a 
singer of the first class, has done valuable service. 

But to pass from the stage to the orchestra: how 
well the new system of employing two conductors 
has answered may be gathered from the fact that, 
with two companies as well as two conductors, much 
less was done last year than previously, when one 
conductor held supreme authority. Nevertheless, 
although Signor Arditi has joined the rival establish- 
ment at Drury Lane, and Signor Li Calsi, for rea- 
sons un xplained, has seceded, we have once more 
two conductors at the Royal Italian Opera. One of 
them, Signor Vianesi, who directs the music at the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersburgh, is, if we may be 
allowed to judge from a short experience, expert and 
ready at his vocation ; of the other, Signor Bevig- 
nani, as much cannot with truth be affirmed. Thus, 
what the able conductor may succeed in doing the 
less able conductor is as likely as possible to undo ; 
and Signor Bevignani gives promise of being as per- 
petual a drawback to Signor Vianesi as Signor Li 
Calsi was, last year, t2 Signor Arditi. We haveno 
wish to reconsider the differences which led to Sir 
Michael Costa’s retiring from the post he used to oc- 
cupy with such distinction ; but we have little hesi- 
tation in saying that, were the eminent ex conductor 
to attend a performance under Signor Bevignani, he 
would find it difficult to recognize his old and well- 
tried orchestra—once the most famous in Europe. 
On the other hand the chorus at the Royal Italian 
Opera is exce!lent—thanks to the foreign reinforce- 
ments brought to it by Mr. Mapleson. And yet 
there are not, at least, as far as our information goes, 
two chorus-masters,any more than there are two stag:- 
managers, two ballet-masters, or, to adopt the con- 
ventional phrase, two “principal scenic artists ;” 
though why not these—why not, in short, to ex- 
haust the theory suggested by two orchestral conduc- 
tors (and two directors), a double staff altogether, to 
emulate the rival Harlequins, Columbines, Clowns 
and Pantaloons in a Drury Lane pantomine—is, un- 
der the circumstances, difficult to understand. 

Having set forth at length and in detail the re- 

sources, vocal and instrumental, at disposal of 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, we have now to consider 
what has actually been done since the opening of the 
theatre. In the way of novelties there has been 
nothing to speak of. ‘True, only t.o were announc- 
ed in the prospectus—an opera, entitled Esmeralda, 
by Signor Campana, whose maiden effort at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (in 1860), produced for Mlle. Pic- 
colomini, hardly justified the belief that he would 
again be put forth at one of our Italian lyric theatres 
as a champion of modern art, and Signor Verdi’s 
often advertised Macbeth. The repertory of the 
Royal Italian Opera is, however, very extensive, con- 
sisting, according to official assurance, of not less 
than forty-nine works, and within a period little ex- 
ceeding two months the directors have been able to 
produce three-and-twenty of them in a more or less 
complete and satisfactory manner. Thus, one after 
another, they came out :—Z :cia di: Lammermoor, the 
Huguenots, Guillaume Tell, Fidelio, Lucrezia Borgia, 
La Figlia del Reqgimento, Il Flauto Magico, La Tra- 
viata, Medea (Cherubini’s, of cour-e), Masaniello 
(second and third acts only !), Don Pasquale, 1! Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, Yon Giovanni, Faust e Margherita, 
the Sonnambula, the Favorita, Martha, Hamlet, the 
Africaine, Le Nozze di Figaro, Dinorah, the Trova- 
tore, and Fra Diavolo. How these familiar works 
were cast, and how performed, may be gathered from 
the list of artists set forth in the preamble. We 
shall not be expected to go over old ground; and a 
word or two about some of the singers, more espec- 
ially about Mile..Sessi, who, as a stranger, puts forth 
the highest pretensions, will suffice. 

The opera which, to employ the conventional term, 
“jnxugurated’’ the season was a well worn one; but 
the chief character being allotted to a young soprano 
unknown to the English public, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor was heard under conditions which now-a days 
can recommend it. How badly off must we be for 
dramatic composers when such a piece as this of 
Donizetti’s—not to speak of half a dozen other pieces 
of hike calibre—can hold the stage of Europe as it 
were in perpetuity! And yet Lucia in the shape of 
a prepossessing newcomer, with voice and artistic ac- 
quirements enabling her to go creditably through the 
part, must always, until better things are at hand, be 
attractive. 

Mile. Mathilde Sessi, if she does not warrant the 
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eithusiastic laudation of French critics, boasts unde- 
niable qualifications. Much has been said and writ- 
ten about her profusion of fair hair, the charm of 
which, unlike that of Horace’s Pyrrha, is not so much 
in the binding up as in the letting loose ; but she has 
other things besides an abundant natural head-dress 
to recommend her. Hor voice is of agreeable quali- 
ty, especially good in the up~er tones, and flexible 
enough to cope with the most elaborate passages of 
the Italian school. The music of Donizetti seems to 
come to her quite naturally. Her most effective dis- 
play, vocally considered, is that of Lucia’s madness, 
her least effective, perhaps, that of the signing of the 
contract. Without going into further details, we may 
add that the impression created by Mlle. Sessi has 
been generally favorable. She does not shine as an 
actress ; nor are her personal endowments such as to 
lend poetical illusion to the scene. That she is small 
in stature, however, says nothing—Mme. Patti and 
Mlle. Lucca being equally under the middle size; 
but there is q want of mobility in her features, which 
under all circumstances wear a stereotyped expres- 
sion. Though by no means over-well supported by 
her associates, Mlle. Sessi on the night of her first 
appearance was received with every token of encour- 
agement. 

The few words of criticism we have given to her 
Lucia may apply with equal fairness to the various 
parts she has since essayed, ample as they prove her 
title to consideration. It hus been asserted that Mlle. 
Sessi shines more in comic than in serious opera. 
We confess our inability to see the distinction. She 
has no histrionic genius; and, were it not that neith- 
er actually represents anything, her comedy might be 
tragedy and her tragedy might be comedy. As Ma- 
ria in La Figlia del Reggimento, or as Norina in Don 
Pasquale, her physiognomy is as perversely immo- 
bile and her gestures are as perversely conventional 
as in Lucia, Astraffiamante, or Ophelia. Yet about 
Mile. Sessi’s versatility there cannot possibly be a 
question. Every part seems to come ready to her 
hands. She has not only successfully essayed the 
characters we have enumerated, but has added to 
them the lachrymose Violetta of Verdi’s Traviata, 
and the lively Susanna in Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro 
—furthermore, on a recent occasion, appearing sub- 
stitute for Mme. Adelina Patti, as Zerlina, in Don 
Giovanni, and issuing from the ordeal with untar- 
nished laurels. That Mlle. Sessi will ever be an ac- 
tress is hard to believe ; dramatic instinct seems to 
be denied her; but that she has the means of becom- 
ing, with perseverance, a singer of almost, if not ab- 
solutely, the first class, we are convinced. It has been 
within the province of few to execute the difficult 
bravura music of the “Queen of Night,” in Mozart’s 
Flauto Magico, and that of the operas of the modern 
Italian school with equal facility. Such, neverthe- 
less, is Mile. Sessi; and as such it behoves amateurs 
to watch with interest her future career. 

Years bring no improvement to Herr Wachtel, 
who is now just what he was on the occasion of his 
first visit to England (in June, 1862), when, with 
Mile. Adelina Patti, he appeared in Lucia as Edgar- 
do—vor et preterea nihil. In his best days Herr 
Wachiel could not sing; his pronunciation of the 
Italian language was unpardonable; and an occa- 
sionally vacant stare—as though he was (to quote 
the late Mr. Dickens) “looking intensely nowhere” 
—made up the sum total of his shifts and resources 
as an actor. Herr Wachtel’s sudden retreat, on ac- 
count of some supposed misunderstanding with Mme. 
Patti, to which the daily papers have given a sort of 
vague publicity, cannot be looked upon as a misfor- 
tune for the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera 
In Guillaume Tell, in the Huguenots, and above all in 
Don Giovanni (as Don Ottavio), he had declared 
himself no less incompetent than in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. 

Dr. Gupz, who has also left us, simply because 
his engagement was for a short period, belongs to a 
different school. His voice is harsh and ungrateful, 
but he 7s an artist, an artist of intelligence, which his 
performances of Jason (Medea) and Tamino (// 
Flauto Magico) are enough to prove. Signor Mario’s 
return has been hailed with unanimous satisfaction ; 
for though his voice is now but a wreck of what it 
used to be, when he does (which is not seldom) sing 
a phrase in his old manner, it is a phrase sung as no 
other than Signor Mario can sing it; while, as an 
actor, at this moment he remains fucile princeps, dis- 
tancing all competitors—of which one scene in the 
Favorita, not to name his striking impersonation of 
Raoul in the Zuguenots, must convince impartial 
jndges. Itis cruelty to so brilliant a singer and con- 
summate an actress as Mme. Patti to bring her for- 
ward, evening after evening, with parts in which we 
have known and admired her almost from the out- 
set of her career—Rosina, Amina, Zerlina (Von Gio- 
vanni), and so forth. Her almost only chance of 
new distinction this season has been afforded by Mey- 





erbeer’s Dinorah, in her assumption of the demented 
heroine of which, Mile. Ilma di Murska excepted, she 
is unrivalled. To Mile. Patti rather than to Mlle. 
Sessi—who, by the way, has been taking from her 
many of her best characters, Lucia, Norina (Don 
Pasquale), and Maria (Za Figlia del Reggimento) 
among the rest—should have been assigned the part 
of Ophelia, as to the only singer who had a chance of 
equalling, if not, indeed, of surpassing, the remarka- 
cle inpersonation of Mile. Christine Nilsson, and 
thus of keeping upon the stage of Covent Garden 
(it cannot be given at Drury Lane, being the exclu- 
sive property of the rival theatre) the grave and elab- 
orate opera of M. Ambroise Thomas. 

Mlle. Pauline Lucca has returned with all those 
provoking inequalities, as singer and actress, which, 
while themselves exercising a certain indescribable 
fascination, prevent her from becoming what her 
great and natnral endowments ought to make her. 
That Mile. Lucca is a genius in her way, we are ready 
to admit ; but that she can ever be a finished artist ap- 
pears to us scarcely possible. Even her best charac- 
ters—Valentine, in the ZZuguenots, and Selika, in the 
Africaine of Meyerbeer—want something more to be 
unconditionally accepted as exemplification of legiti- 
mate art; her Zerlina in Fra Diavolo is a sprightly 
piece of acting and no more ; her Leonora, in the Fa- 
vorita, has one impressive scene (the last) ; her Mar- 
garet, in Faust, is as full of blemishes as of beauties ; 
her Cherubino, in the Nozze di Figaro, is a lively car- 
icature at the best, showing, moreover, incapability 
to enter into the spirit of Mozart’s music, music as 
Orphean as it is unaffected, music utterly spoiled by 
such torturing of the time and overstrained expres- 
sion as Mile. Lucca exhibits—for instance, in “ Voi 
che sapete,” which is nothing if not flowing. It is a 
pity that so much of good should find so much to 
counteract it, as in the talent of this lady, who pos- 
sesses a soprano voice almost unparalleled in splen- 
dor; and if she could make herself mistress of the 
Italian language, might become an ornament to the 
Italian lyric boards. 

Mlle. ‘Tietjens is now what Mlle. Tietjens has been 
for some time—in certain respects the finest dramat- 
ic singer on the stage. It is no little to say of her 
that, when she retires, such operas as Fidelio and 
Medea must inevitably be laid upon the shelf. That 
this unquestionable great artist should have made 
herself so common by singing in and out of season 
is much to be regretted ; and if she forms no longer 
the popular attraction she used to be it can only be 
thus explained. Mlle. Tietjens, however, has earned 
new honors recently by consenting to play the part 
of Gertrude in Humlet—one undeniably of the first 
order. Last year, it is true, the Ophelia was Mlle. 
Nilsson; this year it is Mlle. Sessi: but Mlle. Tiet- 
jens, in her own department, that of high tragedy, 
had as little to fear from Mlle. Nilsson as she had to 
fear from Mlle. Sessi. We have no wish to probe 
the question farther. Enough that Mlle. Tietjens 
now represents the Queen, and represents it so ad- 
mirably that she not only creates the strongest im- 
pression, but, in one scene (the great scene between 
Hainlet and his Mother), almost, by force of exam- 
ple, makes an actor of Signor Cotogni—the Hamlet 
of the period. 

On Tuesday night (since the foregoing observa- 
tions were in type) Messrs. Gye and Mapleson’s 
principal novelty for the season—the opera of Hsme- 
ralda—was produced. An article might with fair- 
ness be exclusively devoted to such an event ; but in 
this instance we should have been compelled to man- 
ufacture the article out of nothing. smera/da is un- 
questionably the worst Italian opera ever produced in 
London since A/mina, in 1860 ; and as the composer 
of Almina is also the composer of Esmeralda, Signor 
Campana may, at least, be credited with consistency. 
What he was ten years earlier he is precisely now. 
He has neither receded nor advanced. We eympa- 
thize with Signor Cimino, an Italian author of some 
literary distinction, who has constructed, on the 
whole, a tolerably good book out of M. Victor Hugo’s 
well-known romance—though inevitably dispensing 
with Quasimodo, next to Esmeralda the most inter- 
esting personage. 

We sympathize still more with Mme. Adelina 
Patti, who makes such an ideal character of the her- 
oine as to excite regret that she has not been suppli- 
ed with music as captivating as that to which Car- 
lotta Grisi, still remembered as the pearl of ‘ dan- 
seuses,” had to mime and dance, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at Her Majesty's Theatre, when, under the 
memorable direction of Mr. Lumley, M. Perrot 
brought out his famous ballet. It is as well to state 
here that the reported success of Esmeralda at St. 
Petersburgh is a dilusion. It was given three times 
only—with Mme. Volpini (not Mme. Patti) as the 
heroine. Mme. Volpini is an extremely clever ar- 
tist; but we doubt if she could have thrown half the 





poetical charm, which Mme. Patti exhibits. Twice 
the genius of Mme. Pa ti, however, would fail to 
secure an abiding success for music that is beneath 
criticism ; and such is the music of Signor Campana 
—music as destitute of originality as it is destitute of 
grammar. If a man has something to say, and yet 
cannot say it in polished language, we forgive him, 
because what he says, however linguistically ill-ex- 
pressed, may be something we have not heard before ; 
bat if a man has nothing to say, and speaks at once 
both volubly and ungrammatically, we set him down 
as an unwelcome intruder. j 

It would serve no purpose whatever to attempt to 
bolster up Signor Campana’s opera with this and 
that reservation. Itis irredeemably bad, and should 
never have been accepted at such a theatre as the 
Royal Italian Opera. If it be true that Mme. Patti 
was the cause of its being given, we cannot compli- 
ment her on her taste; and for that reason we are 
less disposed to regret the inutility of the exertions 
she uses to captivate her audience. What the ap- 
plause, “encores,” and “recalls ” of “ first nights,” 
signifiy no one knows better than Mme. Patti her- 
self. They meant less than usual on the oecesion 
under notice. Mlle. Scalchi who plays Estella, 
Emeraldn’s mother (made disagreeably prominent by 
Signor Cimino the librettist), Signor Naudin who 
sings the music, such as it is, allotted to C.p‘ain 
Phoebus wonderfully well, and Signor Graziani, 
whose Clande Frollo is abont as mysterions as his 
Rigoletto or his Nelusko, are burdened with less re- 
sponsibility, but claim consideration, inasmach as 
they do all in their power to indnce people to be- 
lieve that they are in earnest. 

We mutt credit the Covent Garden directors with 
the fact that the expenditure they have bestowed on 
the “ getting up ” of Esmeralda might be represented 
by the smallest imaginable amount. They have in- 
deed done nothing whatever for it in the way of ‘mise 
en-scéne ;”’ and, seriously we connot blame them. 
Our orly complaint is that, under any circumstances, 
they should have thought it expedient to bring out 
such a work. Several operas by Verdi are unknown 
to England ; or, if Verdi is looked upon as stale, 
there is his successor (and imitator) Signor Pet- 
sella, of whose muric not a note is familiar here; or, 
again, if enough has been heard of Verdi and his 
school, and something fresh is indispensable, there are 


.composers among us able to write twenty times bet- 


ter than Signor Campana. Such an opera as Esme- 
ralda can only be ridiculed by musiciansand connois- 
senrs ; whilethechance of its winning favor with the 
general public is to the last degree remote. 

Awaiting the next novelty—Verdi’s Macheth—we 
have no more to say at present ahout the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera, which, certain deficiencies allowed for, still 
holds its own and may still proudly claim to be re- 
garded as one of the first lyric theatres in Europe. 
Our next notice will be devoted to some account of 
what has been done, up to this time, at the rival es- 
tablishment at Drury Lane Theatre. 





Mignon at Drury Lane. 
{From the ‘*Morning Post,” July 7th.] 


The performance last night of the opera of Mig- 
non, composed by Ambroise Thomas, was the most 
brilliant event of the season, and as great a success 
ag it is possible to desire. The part of Mignon is one 
that displays in an extraordinary and unexpected de- 
gree, not only all the known qualities of Mdlle. 
Nilsson as an actress and singer, but serves to devel- 
op a power hitherto only imagined, but now com. 
pletely realized, of expressing in an intensified de- 
gree all the higher and unusual characteristics of a 
tragic genius of rare rank. In nearly every part in 
which she appeared this season some _ iudividual 
qualities have heen discovered and displayed by her, 
so that each performance has been to a certain ex- 
tent an improvement upon a previous one, and has 
placed Mdlle. Nilsson, as an artist, upon the most 
elevated position it is possible for her to occupy, and 
she has strengthened that position by her thorough 
originality. In many of the characters played by her, 
her wonderful voice and style alone affect her hearers; 
but in Mignon the voice, singing, acting, appearance, 
and depth of pathos reach straight to the hearts of 
all. The greatest homage was paid to her last night 
by the audience, not always by applause, but in many 
instances by a silence that was almost breathless. 
She was recalled, with the other artists associated 
with her, at the end of each act, and at the conclu- 
sion she appeared twice; the second time almost 
dragging the composer upon the stage to share the 
plaudits with her, which honor he seemed to take 
unwillingly, as though he owed the successful recep- 
tion of his work to the genius of the prima donna, 
and was unwilling to lesson the obligation he owed 
her. But, great as Mdlle Nilsson’s success was, 


spirit into the character, or invested it with half the | there were other artists whose exertions were as pro- 
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portionate’y saccessful. Madame Volpini, as Filiana, 
a confirmed coquette, acted and snug most splen- 
didly; and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, as Frederico, 
made a small part as completely interesting as pos- 
sible. Inthe ballet or rather several ballets, which 
form no unimportant portion of the opera, Mdlle. 
Fioretti danced in a manner which gave great liveli- 
ness to the scene; and as Giarno, the chief of te 
strolling performers, Signor Raguer deserves a word 
of commendation for his effective-acting and singing 
in a diffienlt part. Signor Gassier’s Laertes was an 
excellent performance ; his appearance in the costume 
of an ancient Greek was the summit of burlesque 
dressing. The singing of Signor Bettini was very 
pleasing and much more free and acceptable than 
his acting, which was stiff and unmeaning. The 
character which next to that of Mignon was most 
perfectly studied and_ satisfactorily rendered was M, 
Faure’s Lothario. Gracefal and picturesque in his 
attitudes, effective and expressive in facial expression, 
the part was, like nearly everything that M. Faure 
undertakes, finished, correct, and grtistic. 

The chorus was very good, and the hand, directed 
by S'gnor Arditi, performed their portion of the 
work in the most perfect style. The opera has been 
well puton the stage, and with some attention to 
correctness of costume. It may be, however, open 
to dou't whether the zebra pattern parasols were as 
generally known in the last century, in which time 
the action is supnosed to take place, as their liberal 
use in the opera would lead the audience to suppose. 
The scenic effects are in general excellent, and the 
whole opera is placed upon the stage in a creditable 
manner. 

In the scoring of the music M. Thomas repeats 
manv of the effects already familiar in his //amnlet, 
but asa rule the instrumentation is excellent and 
clever. There are many lively and taking melodies 
in the work, which will make it a perfect treasure to 
the “arrangers” of waltzes, galops, and other dance 
tunes. The concerted music is exceedingly weak, 
but many of the songs are beautifully constructed. 
M. Thomas is as fashionably original as most mod- 
ern composers, and has succeeded in producing an 
opera which will always be pleasing when performed 
as it was last night. The story or plot has been con- 
siderably varied from Gotthe’s Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship, one character being mixed with an- 
other in a most wonderful order, or disorder. It is 
enough to say that whether the idea be taken as 
Gc érhe’s or as the free translation of Messrs. Carré 
and Barbier, it makes a plot of unusual power and 
interest, and has inspired M. Thomas to write music 
in the execution of which last night a combination 
of genius wos displayed which makes the first perfor- 
mance of Mignon a most unusual event to chronicle. 


Michael Kelly- 


This well-known singer and composer was born at 
Dublin, 1762, and died in London, 1826. His tather 
was an eminent wine merchant in’ Dublin, and for 
several years master of the ceremonies at the @astle. 
At a very early period young Kelly displayed a pas- 
sion for music ; and as his father was enabled to pro- 
cure the best masters for him, before he had reached 
his eleventh year he could perform some of the most 
difficult sonatas then in fashion on the pianoforte. 
Rauzzini, when engaged at the Rotunda in’ Dublin, 
grave him some lessons in singing, and persuaded his 
father to send him to Naples, as the only place where 
his musical propensity would receive proper cultiva- 
tion. At the age of sixteen he was accordingly sent 
there, with strong recommendations from. several 
persons of consequence in [reland to Sir William 
Hamilton, the then British Minister at the Court of 
Naples, Sir William took him under his fost. ring 
care, and he was phice lin the Conservatorio la Ma- 
donna della Loretto, where for some time he receiv- 
ed instructions from the celebrated Fineréli. | Sir 
William Hamilton also did Kelly’ the honor of intro- 
ducing him to the King and Queen of Naples, who 
particularly noticed the young Irishman, Having 
had the good fortane to meet Aprilli, the first sing 
ing master of his day, that great artist: being then 
ur der an ingagement to Visit Palermo, offered to take 
Kelly with him, and to give him gratuitous instruc- 
tion while there. This proposal was, of course, 
gratefully accepted, and he received Aprilli’s valua 
ble tuition until the end of his engagement at the 
theatre. The Nenpolitan’s kindness, however, did 
not terminate there, for he sent Kelly to Leghorn 
with the strong recommendation of being his favorite 
pupil. From Leghora young Kefly was engaged at 
the Teatro Nuovo, at Florence, as first tenor singer. 
He then visited Venice and several of the principal 
theatres in Italy, in which he performed with distin- 
guished success. Ile was next engaged at the Court 
of Vienna, where he was much noticed by the Empe- 
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ror Joseph II. He had likewise the good fortune to 
become acquainted with Mozart, and was one of the 
original performers in his “Nozze di Figaro.” Hav- 
ing obtained a year’s leave of absence from the Em- 
peror for the purpose of visiting his father (at the 
end of which time he was to go back to Vienna, 
where he was 1n such favor that he might have end- 
ed his days happily), he returned to England by the 
same opportunity as Signora Storace. In April, 
1787, Kelly made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane Theatre in the character of Lionel, in the opera 
of “Lionel and Clarissa.” Here he remained as first 
singer until he retired from the stage. He was, be- 
sides, for several years principal tenor singer at the 
Italian Opera, where he was the stage manager. 
The death of his friend Stephen Storace, in the year 
1797, first induced Kelly to become a composer, 
since which time he composed or selected music for 
upwards of sixty pieces for the different theatres. 
Among these we may enumerate as among the most 
popular, the following : Castle Spectre, 1797 ; Blue 
Beard, 1798; Of Age To morrow, 1800; Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths, 1804; Deaf and Dumb, 
1804; Youth, Love, and Folly, 1805; Forty 
Thieves, 1806; Adrian and Orilla, 1806; Wood 
Demon, 18/7; Foundling of the Forest, 1809; 
Nourjahad, 1813, ete. It has been truly observed 
that a joke of, Sheridan’s, which has heen quoted 
ever since, has unduly depreciated Kelly’s services to 
the music of the stage. When jie embarked in trade 
as a wine merchant, Sheridan proposed that the in- 
scription above his door should be, “Michael Kelly, 
composer of wine and importer of music.” Kelly, 
though a shallow musician, had a highly cultivated 
taste. His own airs, though slight, are always ele- 
gant; and his knowledge of the Italian and German 
schools, not very general among the English musi- 
cians of his day, enabled him to enrich his pieces 
with many gems of foreign art. The popularity, 
therefore, of Kelly’s numerous pieces had a very fa- 
vorable inflaence on the taste of the public. As a 
singer his powers were by no means great, but his 
intelligence, experience, and knowledge of the stage 
rendered him very useful.—London Choir. 





Dickens's Home at Gad’s Hill. 


The spot is one of the loveliest in Kent, and must 
always be remembered as the last residence of 
Charies Dickens. He used to declare his tirm belief 
that Shakespeare was specially fond of Kent, and 
that the poet chose Gad’s Uill and Rochester for the 
scenery of his plays from intimate personal knowl- 
edge of their localities. He said he had no manner 
of doubt but that one of Shukespeare’s haunts was 
the old inn at Rochester, and that this conviction 
came forcibly upon him one night as he was walking 
that way, and discovered Charles’s Wain over the 
chimney just as Shakespeare has described it, in 
words put into the mouth of the carrier in King Hen- 
ry the Fourth. ‘There is no prettier place than Gad’s 
Hill in all England for the earliest and latest flowers, 
and Dickens chose it, when he had arived at the ful- 
ness of his fame and prosperity, as the home in 
which he most wished to spend the remainder of his 
days. When a boy he would often pass the house 
with his father, and frequently said to him, “If ever 
I] have a dwelling of my own, Gad’s Hill Place is the 
house Ll mean to buy.” In that beautiful retreat he 
has for many years been accustomed to welcome his 
friends, and tind relaxation from the crowded life of 
London. On the lawn plaving at bowis, in the 
Swiss summernouse charmingly shaded by green 
leaves, he always seemed the best part of summer, 
beautiful as the season is in the delightful region where 
he lived. Ina letter written not long ago to a friend 
in America he thus described his home :— 

“ Divers birds sing here all day, and the night- 
ingales all night. The place is lovely, and in perfect 
order. IT have put five mirrors in the Swiss chalet 
(where I write ), and they reflect and refract, in all 
kinds of ways, the leaves that are quivering at the 
windows, and the great field. of waving corn, and tle 
sail dotted river. My roomis upamong the branches 
of the trees; and the birds and the butterflies fly in 
and out, and the green branches shoot in at the open 
windows, and the hghts and shadows of the clouds 
come and go with the rest of the company. The 
scent of the flowers, aud indeed of everything that is 
growing for miles and miles, is most delicious.” 

There he could be most thoroughly enjoyed, fur he 
never seemed so cheerfully at home anywhere else. 
At his own table, sarronnded by his family and a few 
guests, old acquaintances from town,—among them 
sometimes Forster, Carlyle, Reade, Collins, Layard, 
Maclise, Stone, Macready, ‘Talfourd,—he was always 
the choicest and liveliest companion. He was not 
what is called in society a professed talker, bat he was 
something far betrer and rarer.—f/'rom ATLANTIC 
Monrury for August. 





A Successful Manager. 
(From the New York Weekly Review.) 


A snecessful manazrer has become a somewhat 
mythical person in this part of the world, especially 
in musical matters. If one would take the trouble to 
foot up the losses caused the last three or four years 
by musical enterprises, he would find the total to bea 
sum of such vast magnitude as to pension off a good 
many tenors, prima donnas, and bassos, for the rest of 
their lives. ‘The losses sustained by people who have 
attempted but one concert are already considerable ; 
but what are these los es compared with those arising 
from the vast undertakings called concert tours and 
operatic performances, throughout the States. These 
campaigns have been really the most disastrous on 
record, and yet in this desert ot smashed managers 
there is the oasis of one who has beenentirely success- 
ful trom the beginning of his career until the present 
time. And this one is comparatively a stranger 
among us, having been in this country but a few years, 
and by no means enjoying the experience age can give. 
But an innate love of order, a fine appreciation of 
the details of business, and the talent of profiting hy 
circumstances, has carried this young man over diffi- 
culties which have often been stumbling blocks to 
more experienced managers. Our American read- 
ers will already have guessed that we speak of Mr. 
Carl Rosa. He is really the most successful musi- 
cal manager of the present time in this country. 
His career as such commenced in 1967, soon after 
his marriage with Mdme. Parepa. His first step 
was giving, on his own account, concerts and perfor- 
muances of oratorios, in various States, which at once 
proved a decided success, artistically as well as pecu- 
niarily. Then he resolved to go to California with a 
complete Italian Opera troupe. This was a great un- 
dertuking, as the expenses amounted to more than 
eleven hundred dollars, in gold, which then had not 
sunk quite so low in the estimation of the people as 
atthe present time. Buta well applied and rationally 
supported energy will surmount greater obstacles, as 
the result showed in this instance. The company 
gave eighteen operas, partly in English and partly in 
Italian, among which were “Don Giovanni” and 
“ Robert le Diable,” with Mr. Carl Rossa as condne- 
tor in every instance, in which capacity he won the 
applause of competent judges. The pecuniary harvest 
reaped by these performances was not only a golden, 
but also a very weighty one, considering that it 
amounted to thirty thonsand dollars in gold. After 
this splendid success, Mr. Rosa, encouraged by his 
undaunted wife, concluded to return by the overland 
route. At that time the blessings of the Pacific rail- 
road were unknown, and the trip across the Rocky 
Mountains ineluded hardships to which opera singers 
and especially ladies—were entirely unused. But the 
troupe bravely stood the test. It gave concerts on 
its way back, in every place which offered an oppor- 
tunity, sang in Salt Lake City, to the immense satis- 
faction of the Saints as well as to its own, and arrived 
at last at Chicago, where the same unprecedented 
triumphs awaited it. It was here that Mr. Carl Rosa 
conceived the plan of organizing a concert troupe on 
a gigantic scale—an undertaking which was again 
crowned with the greatest success, until the artists 
reached Baltimore, when Mdme. Rosa heeame ill, and 
was confined to her room for about fourteen weeks. 
As unfortunate as this incident was, it had the benefi- 
cial effeet of affording a weleome repose and an 
opportunity of planning the formation of the best and 
most complete English opera troupe ever formed 
either here or in Europe. It is now more than six 
months since this undertaking was first attempted. To 
give an idea of its magnitude, we will simply say 
that the troupe consists of seventy two members, with 
whom the managers have heen travelling over the 
greater partof the East and West; that they carry 
with them properties toan extent unheagd of in the 
annals of travelling companies; that they have with 
them all the principal scenery, including the incantas 
tion scenes from “Freischiitz” and the market scenery 
from “Martha”; that they travel with two baggage 
masters and a host ef agents. The expenses involved 
in this last enterprise are, of course, enormous ; but, 
as the money is well laid ont, the return cannot fail 
to be satisfactory. The artistic and peenniary suc 
cess of this last enterprise has surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations. The repertoire embraces 
well known operas by English composers, some of 
the French and Italian school, and ‘Freischiitz.” 
“Oberon,” “Figaro’s Marriage.” and ‘Don Juan,” 
s fact which, better than anything else, shows the 
ready will, the enthusiasm, and the good fellowship 
of every member of the troupe ;Jfor it is no easy mat- 
ter to bring out operas of the last mentioned cali- 
bre, when the company is one week in one place and 
the next in another. All these operas have been giv- 
en with a correctness, finish of detail, and an en- 
semble seldom met with in the rendering of English, 
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or, in fact, any other opera. And ‘the public has 
appreciated such praiseworthy efforts, as may best be 
seen in the fact that, in Boston alone, twenty per- 
formances yielded nearly sixty thousand dollarse Mr. 
Carl Rosa has not only been the principal conductor, 
but also the soul of the whele undertaking. On his 
shoulders has fallen the greater burden of the man- 
ugement, and he has displayed a foresight, a tact, a 
talent, and a respect for the musical intelligence of 
the American people, which will readily explain his 
extraordinary success. That this success is largely 
due to the great artistic position and popularity of 
his wife, Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, is a matter of course; 
but we have seen that the greatest singer will fail to 
be beneficial to a manager, if the latter does not come 
fully up to the requirements imposed upon him in 
this country. 





Violins and their Manufacture. 
(From the ‘‘ Galaxy ” for August.) 


It cannot be denied that no creation of art has 
been so little understood as the violin. This won- 
derful instrament has always boen an enigma to the 
musical world. That it does not understand the 
language of man is most fortunate, since thereby it 
escapes the confusion of conflicting opinions. In the 
interest of art, I have determined to publish the re- 
sults of my long experience in relation to this suab- 
ject. 

It is very generally known, that until the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century the old Italian masters 
produced the best violins; and that after their period 
the manufacture of the instrument rapidly decayed. 
The violins then made attained a high price, and 
at this day are eagerly sought by all artists and ama- 
teurs, because it is believed to be demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that no violin can be constructed which 
will be found as well adapted for solo performances 
as those of the old Italian masters, until it has been 
used a hundred years. Many violin manufacturers 
have in vain endeavored to overcome this difficulty. 
At last Vuillaume, of Paris, invented a chemical 
process by which wood was rendered old, and for a 
time he created a furor with his instruments. It turned 
out, however, that after a* few years his violins dete- 
riorated, and finally became utterly useless. This 
failure established, it was declared, the impossibility 
of making violins which would prove of real value 
before attaining a great age. This induced Ole Bull 
to have an instrument made of very old wood, and 
at firsthe thought himself successful in securing his 
object; but he also became convinced at last, hat 
every newly made violin must have a_ harsh 
sound unless constructed of chemically prepared 
wood. 

Like everything else in the world, however, the art 
of making violins has progressed. Mr. Ole Bull will 
remember a violin wh ch was shown to him in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and his opinion asked concerning it. 
He pronounced it excellent, and held it to be an old 
instrument; and when he was informed that its mak- 
er was Mr. George Gemiinder of New York, he de- 


clared that the wood must have been chemically ’ 


prepared, because he held it to be impossible that a 
new instrument should furnish so good a tone. This 
fact ought to teach Mr. Bull, however, although he 
possesses the power of drawing from the violin its 
sweetest sounds, he cannot give them to it. To 
play a violin according to the rules of art, and to 
construct one according to the same rales, are two 
very different problems ; therefore let each man stick 
to his trade. Nevertheless, on meeting him after a 
separation of eighteen years, Ole Bull, ina conversa- 
we had about violins, ventured to deny that I was a 
judge of musical tone in these words: 

“You are no judge of a violin tone,” he said, “ be- 
cause you do not play the instrument~” 

This assertion shows that even artists are at times 
mistaken in thelr ideas. I have a hundred times as 
many opportunities for studying tone, through hear- 
ing daily many different violins, as an artist who 
hears only his own violin; and as regards perform- 
Ing on the violin, I ean play it well enough to test it; 
but that is no reason why I should be an artist skil- 
fal enough to play a solo It is not that kind of 
skill which makes the judge of tone or the good vio- 
lin-maker, but the educated musical ear, which is not 
always to be found among the solo performers ; for 
ifan artist cannot tell by its sound if a violin is made 
of prepared wood or not, he has not begun to mas- 
ter the science of musical tones. This belief that 
only players are judges of musical tones is general 
enough ; but what an error! 

Experience has tought me that sound judgment 
of toneand the ability to play well are rarely found 
united ; since one who has had no opportunities of 
listening to different instruments, and has not had 
his attention drawn to their peculiarities, may, it is 
true, be a good performer, but he can never be a judge 





of their tone-quality. For that reason there are good 
judges of tone who, at the same t me, are neither 
artists nor even ordinary performers. Indeed, if solo 
performers as a general thing were good judges of 
tone they would not so frequently in concerts use 
feeble Italian violins and violoncellos, which are 
either too old, or have been rendered worthless by 
bungling workmen to whom they have been intrust- 
ed for repairs. In this way many a concert performer 
has spoiled his career: and still most of them are 
satisfied if only they have Italian instruments. The 
science of musical tones has been my life-long study ; 
without this it would never have been possible for 
me to do what I have done—to construct violins for 
the present and the future, which have proved satis- 
factory to the most critical artists; and, when fash- 
ioned after the style of the old classical violins, and 
represented to be of them, they have drawn from 
hearers expressions of delight at the fine quality of 
their tones, which are all that can be desired. For 
even though aviolin is of the finest tone, as longas it 
has the appearance of being new, the opinion concern- 
ing it will always be: “ ‘The instrument will be as good 
as those of Italian masters after it has been played a 
hundred years.” By this I have been convinced 
that the prejudice of artists is the greatest obstacle to 
the revival of the violin manufacture. Great mu- 
sicians have not always a fine appreciation of sound : 
and yet they venture to criticize violins, and thereby 
do a great injury to progress in the construction of 
these instruments. The great musician, Ole Bull, 
declared that a violin of my make, because of the 
fine quality of its tones, must have been constructed 
of chemically prepared wood: yet it is not hard to 
detect an iustrument that has been made of such ma- 
terial, inasmuch as its tones are necessarily life-less, 
like those of old Italian violins after they have been 
spoiled through repairs by bungling workmen. 

When the process of preparing wood for violins 
was invented, it was generally believed that by this 
method instruments could be constructed which 
would compare favorably with the best then in ex- 
istence ; but when the process proved a failure, the 
whole art received a severe blow from the reaction 
and prejudice thus created. After that, it was be- 
lieved that every ne-v violin, even though its tone was 
far better, and its material apparently of the soundest 
kind, must nevertheless also be made of chemically 
prepared wood. Sucha prejudice is now a great 
obstacle to the manufacture of good violins, and will 
perhaps remain so until through excessive age the 
last good Italian violin—of which there are now 
very few in the world—has become utterly use- 
less. 

But thanks to the great masters, they have laid a 
foundation for us to work upon in the construction 
of violins, which renders them immertal. Their 
system, however, is understood by very few violin- 
makers, because there are very few intelligent men 
who devote themselves to this art. Most of those 
who study it are mercenary in the extreme, while 
there are others like the potter who only knows that 
his wares will ring if struck by the finger. France 
is indisputably in advance of Germany in this respect. 
In Mirccourt, where most French violin-makers are 
engaged in working to supply the trade, the most 
wonderful imitations of the renowned Italian instru- 
ments have been produced ; even in the inner work the 
system of the Italian School may be recognized. Un- 
fortunately, however, these instruments have been 
rendered worthless from the very nature of their 
material, since the wood of which they are con- 
structed was previously either baked or chemically 
prepared, 

Lupot, especially, brought the Iralian method into 
prominence in France, and after him its influence 
was extended very much further by Vuillaume of 
Paris, whose workmanship, as long as he followed 
the Italian method, was so exquisite that specimens 
of it are to-day worthy of our admiration. But 
when he hit upon the perverse idea towards the close 
of his career of making the top of the violin thinnest 
in the middle, he showed a great ignorance of mu- 
sical tone, since violins s@ constructed cannot he 
touched vigorously with the bow without the sound 
breaking and the vibration being shortened. Of 
these instruments Vuillaume spread a great number 
throughout the world, which were constructed in di- 
rect violation of the principles of acoustics, and they 
have neither been good at any time nor can they ever 
become so. Many who possess his instruments will 
now be able to comprehend that they own violins 
which, though made by a famous man, are still by no 
means good. 

Besides Vuillaume, there is in Paris at present no 
violin-maker of remarkable importance, or who has 
accomplished any thing extraordinary. No other 
violins that have been made in Paris can be compar- 
ed, in point of workmanship, with those of Vuil- 
laume, Excepting those of his make, the instru- 





ments manufactured in Mirecourt are much finer than 
than the violins of Paris, and greatly surpass them 
in tone whenever they are made of wood that has 
not been spoiled in preparing. 

The greatest progress in Germany has been made 
by Bausch in Leipzig, and Bott in Vienna. The 
former shows great talent in the construction of vio- 
lins, but still more in the manufacture of bows, in 
which, as a skilful artist, he has as yet shown him- 
self unsurpassable. The'musical world is under deep 
obligations to him, because he has spread the influ: 
ence of his school throughjout all Saxony, so that 
excellent bows are now made there; nor is his sys- 
tem alone followed, but also that of Vuillaume, al- 
though their imitation of the Tourt bows, from their 
being unable to give the requisite shape to the hgads, 
has not been very successful. 

It might be worth while to recommend that the 
nuts of violin and violoncello bows be constructed 
after Vuillaume’s style, be rounded like his, and pro- 
vided with the same run or course, this being a great 
improvement. 

As for Bott’s violins, they are tasteful and elegant, 
and constructed in full accordance with the classical 
models. Bott is well versed in the science of musi- 
cal tones. 

Many may now be interested in hearing some- 
thing more definite about the manufacture of the violin 
by the renowned old Italian masters, since not a few 
are completely in the dark as to the merits of the va- 
rious schools. This is owing simply to the fact that 
many” musician even has not acquired the technical 
education that enables him to tell what outline and 
what swells will produce a desired quality of tone, 
even if all the instruments of the masters were in a 
good condition; but inasmuch as of every school 
there are some that have been spoiled by botchers in 
repairing, and some that are yet good, it 18 not hard 
to see how the doubt and confusion have arisen. 

These great masters having left for posterity a 
large number of models upon which no one has yet 
been able to improve, we must regard their designs 
as perfect. I have constructed violins in accordance 
with their systems, and in so doing have become so 
familiar with the characteristic tones they produce as 
to be able to see that each of the masters found the 
very tone which he was seeking for, and that each 
one, in his instrument, produced an interesting quali- 
ty of tone. In this way they created such a variety 
of instruments as must satisfy the desires of every ar- 
tist and amateur. Let us now consider the tone- 
characteristics of the great masters’ best creations, or 
of instruments made according to their systems. 

Niccolo Amati of Cremona, and his disciple Jacob 
Steiner of Absam, a Tyrolese, both manufactured 
violins which are now chiefly to be found in house- 
holds. Because of their slender, rounded, sweet. 
silver tones, they are the favorite instruments of ama- 
teurs. This tone characteristic is the result of a 
small, round, and long swell, and a neat outline 
which is somewhat smaller than that of the instru- 
ments of Stradivarius. ‘The latter, having sought a 
more sonorous tone, did not make the arch of his 
violins so high as did the two former masters, but 
gave it a wider and flatter swell, by which the noblest 
concert-tone was attained, together with an aristocrat- 
ic and majestic form of the instruments. 

As long as Joseph Guarnerius worked after the sys- 
tem of his great master Stradivarius, the instruments 
of his make were similar to others of that school ; 
but he afierwards produced models which were rath- 
er smaller, and had more circular curves, the tone of 
these being somewhat weaker, but sparkling, quick, 
and remarkably brilliant. He even gave each violin 
that he afterwards made a different shape and char- 
acter. It is said that he spent a long time in prison, 
and amid great privations secretly constructed these 
instruments; at any rate, in all his creations his great 
genius is plainly to he recognized. 

Daffu Prugar of Bonnonia lived in the sixteenth 
century. His violins have a large and broad form, 
and are tastefully ornamented with carved work. 
The tone corresponds with the form, and between 
them they produce a powerful concert-tone. There 
being, however, very few of these instruments in ex- 
istence, a great number are annually manufactured in 
France after this model, and sent to all parts of the 
world, 

Magini’s violins are also mostly of large form, but 
of a higher arch than those of Prugar, as well as 
much fuller toward the end than any that have here 
been mentioned. For that reason they have great 
fulness of tone, but have a deeper color of sound on 
the G and D strings. 

Gaspar da Salo constructed very interesting vio- 
lins, of widely different styles of build. His small 
violins have high, round and beantiful curves, and a 
peculiar tone, not very strong, but brilliant. His 
large violins, however, are flat, though not flatter 
than those of Stradivarius, and have a beautiful tone. 
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For solo performances they are far preferable to his 
smaller instruments. 

Although exch of these masters constructed violins 
of different models, still each one’s products can be 
recognized by certain characteristics impressed there- 
on, That we find so great a variety is a proof of 
their endeavors to bring their work to perfection ; by 
this means they have saved the trouble of searching 
and experimenting to those who desire to ascertain 
what shape and curve will produce a required quality 
of tone. 

Many are still of the opinion that in the construc. 
tion of a violin the determination of the quality of 
tone to be produced is impossible, and that the result 
must be purely accidental. This is perhaps true as 
a general thing, since most violin-makers understand 
their business no better than a carpenter would ; for 
to construct a violin according to the rules of art, 
one must have enjoyed a thorough technical educa- 
tion. He who has acquired the requisite knowledge 
knows from what the various shades of sound arise, 
and how they can be produced. 

To the repairer especially is this knowledge most 
indispensable, since he is intrusted with the most 
valuable instruments ; but unfortunately the thought- 
less manner in which persons who own such _ instru- 
ments frequently give them into the hands of patch- 
ers and Sidlocsken is truly to be deplored. It 
shows, however, what a Iack of judgment there is in 
these matters. By such botchers most of the Italian 
instruments have been ruined, people being gpsually 
of the opinion that ifa workman makes a neat job of 
what is given him, and knows well how to use the 
chisel, file and sandpaper, he is perfectly fit to be in- 
trusted with such an instrument; but that is just 
where lack of knowledge becomes apparent. The 
man usually does more injury to the instrument with 
his neat work in a single half hour than one would 
suppose possible. 

t does no harm to make bad violins, but bad re- 
pairing ruins instruments that masters have created. 
A violin-maker who cannot construct excellent vio- 
lins himself cannot be a good repairer. It seems, 
however, that all things in nature are so wisely or- 
dered as to allow also the little-gifted and the little 
learned to enjoy their life; that is, they enjoy it 
through the sacrifices that by mistake are put in their 
power. 

This is a plain and simple exposition of the violin 
manufacture and the science of musical tones. To 
those who disagree with the views herein expressed 
we recommend further study of the subject, believing 
confidently that their experience will in the end bear 
out that of the writer. 

Grorce GEMUENDER. 
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Richard Wagner. 

Our friend of the London Musical World 
wonders that we waste our time in the translation 
of some passages from “that miserable piece of 
egtiost ical coxcombry and absolute nonsense, the 
pamphlet called Ueber dus Dirigiren,” and asks: 
“What, in the name of Music, does any sensible 
American care about such stuff?” Pray do not 
be alarmed; we never dreamed of undertaking 
to translate the whole work, or even the larger 
partof it; that would indeed be a thankless and 
a dreary task. But we have given a few of the 
opening chapters by way of specimens to gratify 
the curiosity of our readers, and because, with 
all their egotism, they do contain some good hints 
about the matter of conducting an orchestra. 
With the same view, we may make a few more 
extracts, referring meanwhile to Ferdinand Hil- 
ler’s pungent criticism, which we have copied at 
the same time, for an apercu of the general drift 
and spirit of the whole. 

While we are by no means convinced by 
Wagner's theories, nor partial to his music, we 
have endeavored so far as possible to do him jus- 
tice. So, when we can convenient!r, we let him 
speak for himself. Often enoug! bei re—per- 
haps too early for our present audience—we have 





expressed our distrust of his principles, our dis- 
trust for his practice, and have given our reasons. 
Lately, during the year past, we have allowed 
his admirers to speak pretty freely and fully in 
our columns; giving place for instance to the 
long and glowing article about him from the 
Revue de deux Mondes, as well as to the letters of 
a young friend whose face is set toward “the Fu- 
ture.” Soon we propose to translate some of 
what we consider the sounder criticisms of_the 
best German writers upon music, such as the tal- 
lented Otto Jahn. Meanwhile we go back to 
our own first honest endeavors to get at the 
truth, and hereby resume the thread. 

We attempted years ago to give our readers an 
outline of Wagner's theory of Operatic composi- 
tion, as developed in the three volumes of his 
book, entitled “Opera and Drama.” We stated 
his fundamental criticism upon the Opera as hith- 
erto existing: to wit, that the mistake has lain 
in the endeavor to construct it on the basis of ab- 
solute music, making music the end instead of 
the means; whereas the only true lyric drama. 
hitherto never realized, can spring only from the 
marriage of poetry and music. In his cwn ope- 
ras, his Zannhduser and Lohengrin, he thinks to 
have emancipated the poet from that completely 
menial relation in which he has stood to the mu- 
sician, merely furnishing the latter with some 
slight verbal text for the forms in which he 
chooses to compose, as recitative, arias, ensembles, 
chorus, ballet, &c.—and thus producing texts or 
libretti of the most empty, trivial character. 
Here is a double slavery ; the composer cuts his 
music to the fashionable patterns required by the 
singers for the display of their voices and tours de 
force ; while the poet writes to order for the 
composer. In the drama according to Wagner, 
the music is nothing but the art of expressing the 
thoughts furnished by the poem. 

His whole thinking on the subject seems to 
have fallen under the control of an ingenious 
simile. Ile makes Poetry the masculine and Mu- 
sic the feminine element of expression. He de- 
nies to Music any power of independent produc- 
tion; and considers all the efforts of absolute, or 
purely instrumental, music as doomed to everlast- 
ing impotence, as so much barren yearning for 
delivery. This he thinks to be the characteristic 
of all our modern instrumental music, in sympho- 
ny, and overture, and chamber music.  Instru- 
mental music exhausts itself in a vain struggle 
after definite expression. In confirmation of 
which criticism, he points tothe Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven, the last word of instrumental mu- 
sic, from its genius par ercellence. After striving 
in vain for utterance through the orchestra, until 
the instruments themselves do all but speak in 
human recitative, he suddenly bursts the bonds 
and calls in words, the “Ilymn to Joy” of Schil- 
ler. And that bold act, thinks Wagner, marks 
the transition from the music of the past to the 
music of the future, from music pure, and barren, 
to music in its true and fruitful function as co- 
factor with Poetry in the living and _perfeet 
Drama. Music, according to him, can only bear, 
it cannot generate ; the generating power is ex- 
traneous to it and resides only in the poet. 

We perhaps wrong his thought in this bald 
statement, divesting it of all that wealth of inge- 
nious and happy illustration with which he devel- 


ops it. But we believe we give the kernel of the 
thought. Richard Wagner is himself both poet 
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and musician, alike an adept at both arts; he 
has carefully prepared his own librettos; and it 
must be a satisfaction for once to have librettos 
which, when only read, amount to real poems. 
His practice, too, in this double character of 
poet-composer, may be better than his theory. 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser may be works of ge- 
nius ;—genius enough to save them from the con- 


. sequences of the worst preconceived theory of 


composition. But we must say, this theory hard- 
ly chimes with musical experience. We do ont 
think that any true music-lover, who has had per 
sonal experience of the power with which Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies address the deeper instincts 
of the soul, would willingly exchange them for 
any amount of the best poetry skilfully set to 
Recitative. We do not think it will be owned, 
by true music-lovers, that instruments have failed, 
in those instances, to convey some meaning ; that 
those Adagios and Scherzos are not bond fide live 
creations, real deliveries of divine brain-children, 
or that they convey to you no adequate expres- 
sion of the tone-artist’s inmost life and purpose. 
Nor is it at all true to history that instrumental 
or pure music exhausts itself in a vain effort and 
ison the decline. On the contrary, the ageruns 
into instrumental music ; no music has such pow- 
er over a community at all musically cultivated, 
as that in the grand orchestral forms; and it is 
matter of almost universal experience, that as we 
grow more musical the love for instrumental mu- 
sic gains upon, sometimes outlives the love for 
vocal. Music may correspond to the feminine 
principle :—so far we do not quarrel with Wag- 
ner’s analogy. But what is the feminine princi- 
ple in the soul? It is Feeling, Sentiment, as 
contrasted with the colder masculine principle of 
Intellect or Reason. Words are the language of 
the intellect, tones are the language of the heart. 
Love and Wisdom, (no one disputes the axiom of 
the Swedish seer in this) are the feminine and 
masculine principle in the universe. But Love 
js first, before and deeper than Wisdom. And 
so the poet says: 
“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought,” &c. 

It is this Feeling, this something deeper in us 
than words can utter, or than can ever take the 
definite forms of thonght, that seeks its utterance 
in music as its only natural language. It is this 
that necessitates the art of music in the life of 
man. The symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven 
never had existed but for these experiences in 
human souls of something deeper, finer, more 
essential than words were ever framed to utter. 
Vague are they? But the very definiteness of 
words perverts their sense and puts their heaven- 
ly influence to flight. Why do our deeper moods 
love silence? Music is but the audible breath of 
such full silence. Hence there may be, there 
should be profound moral and spiritual culture in 
listening sympathetically to great instrumental 
music. You want no words; you do not ask a 
literal meaning ; you enter into the spirit of it, 
which is somehow wondrously in harmony with 
deeper depths than you were perhaps aware of 
in your spirit. No, Herr Wagner! the great 
tone-poet does not need the word-poet to impreg- 
nate his creative genius, or to furnish him the 
wherewithal to express himself. Pure music is a 
very subtle, perfect medium of expression. Its 
fluid, universal language conveys the deep and 
universal sentiments, the sense of the Infinite, the 
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spiritual part of us, in which we are all most 
deeply related to one another and to the source 
of all, as words with their limitations and distinc- 
tions never can do. No human being, not even 
Coleridge, or Goethe, or Shakespeare, lives more 
fully revealed, expressed, communicated to man- 
kind, than Beethoven, the meaning of whose life 
and character flowed almost wholly into instru- 
mental music. 

Those symphonies may not be rendered into words; 
yet who that loves them deeply does not feel that he 
knows Beethoven? Dumb otherwise, as he was deaf, 
almost, yet what great soul has succeeded better in 
making himself understood ?. And should the Cho- 
ral Symphony become universally recognized as the 
greatest, will that be at the expense of the other 
Symphonies? shall we love the Fifth and the 
Seventh and the ‘‘Pastoral” Jess, that we love the last 
one more? Did the orchestra in that one outburst 
into human speech yield up its soul forever, and pro- 
nounce pure instrumental music henceforth obsolute 4 
The musical genius of mankind says no; it plunges 
more and more deeply into the mysteries of instru- 
mental music, because it has more to utter than words 
and voices can convey. It remains to see whether 
the zest of symphonies and overtures and quartets 
will sicken under the new charm of the interminable 
Wagner recitative, shaped to the mould of cunningly 
contrived alliterative verses, borrowing from them its 
only melody or rhythm, and for modulation knowing 
no key-note, but swimming ambiguously in all keys 
at once. 

But we anticipate. We must see how Wagner 
theoretically arrives at and justifies these peculiari- 
ties of style, or rather of musical structure. The 
generative power of the poet, he says, manifests it- 
self chiefly in the formation of melodies. Not that he 
supplies the melodies ready made to the musician’s 
hand. He says repeatedly, to be sure, that the mel- 
ody is already implied in the versification of the 
poem ; but then he explains this to mean that the 
poet in his verse gives the musician the fructifying 
seeds ; “the fruit is matured and moulded by the 
musician according to his own individual means.” 
“The risings and fallings of the melody must con- 
form to the risings and fallings of the verse ; the mu- 
sical time or measure is governed by the expression 
designed by the poet; and the musical modulation 
brings out as clearly as possible the bond of relation- 
ship between the single tones or keys of feeling, which 
the poet could only indicate to a limited extent by 
means of alliteration.” As an instance of a melody 
thus springing immediately out of the word-verse, he 
cites the manner in which Beethoven in his Ninth 
Symphony has set the words: “Seid umschlungen, 
Millionen, &e. (‘Mingle in embrace, ye millions”). 
Tn Lohengrin all the melodies are made upon this 
principle. 

Wagner proclaims a sort of revolution in the 
sphere of Modulation. [Hitherto it has been suppos- 
ed essential to any unity in a piece of music, that all 
ita harmonies should pivot as it were upon one pre- 
vailing key; that the deviations therefrom should 
keep as much as possible within the nert related 
keys, as those of the Dominant and Subdominant, Re’ 
lative Major and Minor, and so forth; and that, 
however exclusive or centrifugal the movement, 
everything in it should still gravitate back to the 
central key note and starting-point. A certain fami~ 
ly affinity of keys, with only exceptional intermar- 
riages of now and then a branch into a remoter race, 
has been an essential law of all good music. Wag- 
ner throws down the barriers of this patriarchal sys- 
tem of modulation, as he calls it. He wants the 
whole range of keys: these are to the musician 
what the vowels and consonants are to the poet, who 
intimates affinities and contrasts of feeling by allit- 
eration ; and the musician has to show the ground- 





relationship of all the keys of feeling. Thus Wag- 
ner makes a formal declaration of independence 
against the patriarchal regime: ‘ All keys are equal, 
and essentially related; the privileges of tone-fami- 
lies are abolished.” In his Lohengrin he has practiced 
accordingly. All who have heard that opera admit 
that “he has fully succeeded in abolishing all indi- 
viduality of keys ;—F sharp minor sounds like G mi- 
nor, and G minor like C sharp minor ; he carries you 
from D major to G major, through A flat minor; 
the mixture of the tri chords of B flat, G flat and A 
is a very common modulation with him ; in short he 
actually allows us to hear nothing but the monoton- 
ous “ ground-relationship of all keys.” 

A striving towards a similar result is truly said to 
characterize the music of our time. Composers like 
Schubert, Chopin, Schumann and Robert Franz 
seem to chafe against the limits of our diatonic scale 
and the modulation it prescribes ; they blend the dif- 
ferent keys together, as if to make out one more rich 
and universal. But Wagner was the first to raise 
this toa principle. Having to bridge his way so 
often in the shortest manner from one to another of all 
twenty-four keys, he naturally has recourse to per- 
petual employment of the chord of the diminished 
seventh, which is the transitional element par excel 
Zence in harmony, binding the most heterogenrous 
keys together. Lohengrin is full of Diminished Sev- 
enths, accompanying the recitative; indeed it is 
said there is a scene in it, occupying sixteen pages in 
the piano-forte arrangement, where yon hear absolute- 
ly nothing but diminished sevenths. It must be like 
tossing on the restless sea of harmony without couree 
or compass. 

Cart Rosa.—An article which we copy on an- 
other page presents this well-known artist, one of 
Boston’s favorites, in the character of “ A Succes- 
ful Manager,” giving him due praise. Certainly it 
was in quite another character that he first won our 
sympathies. When the blushing, modest, thoroughly 
Germaa looking youth, resembling the young Mo- 
zart, as so many fancied, drew his bow before an au- 
dience in the Music Hall, in the first of the Parepa 
concerts, the impression made was purely that of an 
ingenuous, sincere, and genial votary of Music, one 
dedicated to Art for Art’s sake. The sweet, true 
tones of his instrument, and his manly style, marked 
him as a violinist of a noble school, one who had 
not known Joachim in vain. And this impression 
was confirmed in the very first of the Harvard Sym- 

hony Concerts, to which Carl Rosa lent new interest 
his fine rendering of Mendelssohn's Violin Con- 
certo and the Chaconne of Bach. This’ was the 
young artist’s free-will offering to the first foundation 
a permanent series of good concerts in this city, and 
to that good act we are in part indebted for theri suc- 
cess that dated from that moment. 

But there is not necessarily any inconsistency be- 
tween the two characters. If Carl Rosa, upon marry- 
ing Parepa, entered on anew and strange career, 
sharing the more enterprising and exciting fortunes 
of a famous prima donna, and finally becoming her 
conductor and her manager, it does not follow that 
the artist spirit was extinguished in him. Developing 
a new talent he has not renounced his finer nature ; 
on the contrary his enthusiasm for what is purest and 
highest in Art still burns undimmed, as all who know 
him well can testify. And in this new sphere has he 
not shown it by the triumphant zeal and energy with 
which he has brought an English Opera Company to 
such good performance of works hke the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” “Oberon,” and “Don Juan” ? 

Rosa is young. Born in Hamburg, March 22, 
1842, he began the study of the violin when he was 
six years old. Lindenau was his first teacher. He 
made his first appearance in public in 1850, at the 
age of eight, playing a Concertino by Jansa. From 
that time the boy played frequently in concerts ; 
went on a concert tonr to Scotland in 1854, and re- 
turned there three successive seasons. In 1858 he 
went to the Conservatory at Leipzig, where for about 
three years he studied the violin under David and 
Dreyschock, Counterpoint under Hauptmann and 
Richter, &. He was a favorite with students and 
profissors, and it was always a point of interest to 
hear him in the Abendunterhaltungan (or evening 
musical entertainments). There we remember meet 
ing him in the Spring of 61 at the hospitable honse 
of Moscheles, and with what interest he evidently 
was regarded. From Leipzig he went to Berlin to 
complete his general education, as the phrase is, and 
heard lectures at the University. Thence, in the 
same year, to Paris, for further study of his instru- 
ment at the Conservatoire ; and in that city he gave 
several concerts, followed, the next year, by a concert 
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tour through Germany and Denmark. He was called 
in ’62 to Hamburg as Concertmeister of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and remained there two years, during 
which time he gave concerts of Chamber music, in 
connecticn with the singer Stockhausen; Madame 
Schumann, Brahms, and other noted artists some- 
times taking part. Both in Germany and in London 
he enjoyed the intimacy of the great violinist Joachim, 
in whom he had the best of models. It was in 1865 
that he went to London for the season, and there 
played in a concert where Mme. Parepa sang. With 
her he was engaged by Mr. Bateman for the Concert 
tour in America, which led to their return here, 
their happy union by tne most intimate of all ties, 
and their identification of themselves ever since, and 
we trust for many years to come, with this country ; 
for Kosa has taken the first stens to become natural- 
ized asan American citizen. They are now seeking 
summer restin England. Should thev in the aut- 
umn essay English opera there too, before returning 
to us in the winter, we doubt not they will meet with 
warm reception. 





Micuaet Ketry.—The sketch of this clever mn- 
sical Irishman, who knew Mi zart, which we copy on 
another page, strangely omits to mention that very 
interesting hook of ‘* Reminiscences,” which he pnh- 
lished in his later days, and which was even reprint- 
ed in this country many years ago. Copies are rare, 
but it is well worth reading. 

Supervisor oF Musica Instruction. Mr. Julius Eichherg 
has heen appointed by the School Board Supervisor of Musi- 
cal Inatruction in the Publie Schools of Boston, and is to con- 
duct the teaching of that branch personally in the hich 
schools. His term of service will ¢ eat the beginning 
of the next school year, September Ist, and his salary has 
heen fixed at $3300 a year. This office has been newly created. 
The place could not be filled by a more worthy incumbent 
than Mr. Eichberg. 








Our Singers Abroad. 

Mrs. C. A. Barry. The Florentine journal 
L’ Italie, of June 28, has the following account of the 
performance of Rossini’s Mass, in which our towns- 
woman bore a distinguished part. 

“The Philharmonic Hall which now covers the 
spot where once stood the gloomy prison of the 
Stinche, was filled on Friday last with the new and 
masterly harmonies of the Jesse Solennelle of Rossini. 
We listened religiously to this religious music, and 
many times felt ourselves transported to a divine and 
supernatural world. 

“Religious music is very difficult—becanse it is 
for the masters themselves very difficult to distinguish 
the limit which separates the sacred from the pro- 
fane ; but Rossini, in the Messe Solennelle, appears to 
have traced very clearly the exact limits ; it is there- 
fore truly a religious music, destined to raise souls 
to a contemplation of eternal truths. The various 
pieces are not all stamped with the same grandeur of 
character, but it is true of them that they are far 
removed from things terrestrial, and make us to for- 
get profane music. 

“The chorus Cum Sancto is something sublime 
and superhuman ; the concord is so perfect, the notes 
so copious, the harmony so majestic that no one 
escapes the influence of this music, which speaks to 
the heart even more than to the soul. The chorus 
singers were greeted with such enthusiastic applause 
that they had to repeat this piece; hut, one is more 
deeply moved by the Sanctus and Benedictus. One 
does not lose these harmonies which conduct the soul 
by a sublime ascent till within the infinite spheres. 
Here it is not enthusiasm alone—it is an abandon in 
which the heart is buried. The Qui tollis and Agnus 
Dei pleased us very much ; they were certainly very 
remarkable, but somewhat eclipsed by the sublimity 
of the preceding pieces one has just listened to. 

“Mme. Barry and Mme. Albertini-Baucardé inter- 
preted their ro/es with great dignity and grandeur, 
and the Orchestra, directed by M. Mabellini sustained 
itself nobly through the difficult task. 

“We must praise the initiatory step of the Society 
of St. John the Baptist, who wish to raise up the 
love of the great works, and the ssthetic sentiment 
of the Art, honoring thereby the immortal names 
which are the glory of our country. 
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“The Messe will be repeated Wednesday, the 29th. 
This repetition of a most admirable work will satisfy 
the curiosity of those persons who could not attend 
the performance on Friday last.” 

And the following naive extract from a private 
letter from a young American in Florence appears 
in the Transcript : 


“But I must tell you about Mrs. Barry. She is 
setting the Italians crazy with her beautiful voice. 
Vannucemi (the teacher) pronounces her a great 
master of music, and T doubt if there is much for her 
to learn, Yesterday she made her debut in the 
Philharmonic Hall in this city, im Rossini’s ‘Messe 
Solennelle,’ and carried the day. You know the 
Italians are very demonstrative, and if they like you, 
will show it to the utmost; and if you are disliked, 
they always hiss. But there was no end to the 
‘bravas,’ *Ahs,’ and general applause ; and it ended 
in their giving her the most gorgeous bouquet I ever 
saw. It measured two yards in circumference, with 
the initials ‘C. A. B.’ on it, and each of these letters 
was six inches in length, formed of white pinks on 
a scarlet centre of the same flowers, surrounded with 
a border of Cape jessamines as large as our roses, 
and as strongly and as delicately perfumed as tube 
roses. The Italians speak of her affectionately as ‘Il 
Americana Contralto.’ Not many Boston musicians 
ean say that they have sung in he presence of royal- 
ty, and have had a prince and his wife so perfectly de- 
lighted with one as they were with her(!) The Prince 
and Princess are going to call on her some day at 
two o'clock, which is looked upon as a great honor.”’ 


The Paris American Register says : 

“Miss Minnie Hauck, the American artiste of 
whom we have already spoken in our columns, has 
been gaining repeated and brilliant success before 
critical and appreciative audiences in Vienna. She 
made her first appearance on the 6th of May, in the 
role of Marguerite in Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ Her youth, 
her graceful acting, added to the extreme power and 
richness of her voice, at once enlisted the sympathies 
of the entire house and confirmed the opinion we had 
already formed, that her artistic career is certain to 
be a series of successes. The clearness of her low 
notes surprises and captivates the hearers. The 
German press was unanimous in predicting for our 
fair countrywoman as high, if not higher reputation 
than that obtained by Sontag. Miss Minnie Hauck’s 
subsequent Zerline in the opera of ‘Don Juan,’ re- 
presented on the 20th of May, before an overflowing 
house, was most enthusiastically applauded. Rarely, 
if ever, were the musical lovers of Vienna favored 
with such a thorough artistic impersonation of Zer- 
line. Miss Hauck’s acting is free from all staginess. 
Her delineations show deep study ; and yet, withal, 
she preserves intact that youthfol freshness which 
appeals so strongly to the spectator. Her Marguer- 
ite hal raised expectations that were fully, we may 
indeed say, more than realized, by the immense 
powers that she puts forth in Zerline. As an opera- 
tic vocalist, Miss Minnie Hauck is evidently called 
on to tilla high position ; and we are but too happy 
to be afforded an opportunity of congratulating her 
on her recent success in Vienna, thus according our 
meed of praise to American talent, as so weil repre- 
sented by this lady.” 


Matame Cora pe Wirnorst (Miss Withers that 
was, of New York) has been singing with moderate 
success in Paris; and has now been engaged for the 
Tuilian Opera at Homburg, to sing, with Patti, such 
parts as Margaret of Valois, in “The Huguenots,” 
and Donna Livira in “Don Giovanni.” 


Mile. Nilsson and the Approaching Musi- 
cal Season. 


The coming of Mile. Nilsson, now so near at hand, 
is looked forward to with all the more interest fiom the 
fact that it is so long since we have been visited by a 
really great prima donna. Those we have had have 
become almost traditions, Grisi and Sontag were 
of the number, bat both of these illustrious singers 
were past their prime when they arrived in this coun- 
try. Grisi helped out her failing powers as a vocal- 
ist by her noble presence and fine acting, but at times 
it was the reverse of pleasant to listen to her endeav- 
ors to repeat her former triumphs in some great aria 
that had already passed beyond her reach. Bosio 
and Patti were young when they went from here, and 
it was reserved to Europe to mature their powers 
and hear them at their best. Sreffanone was great 
bat unreliable. La Grange stayed long evoagh to 
Jet us all witness the decay of her fine powers. Miss 
Keliogg, charming singer that she is, has never been 
able to cope successfully with the great tragic parts, 
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and has given us satisfactorily only the comedy side 
of the lyric stage. Parepa was accepted as a prima 
donna on account of her great ability as a vocalist, 
but it was always somewhat under protest and with 
much shutting of the eyes to the many obvious in- 
congruities and shortcomings. 

But Nilsson comes without any drawbacks. She 
is in the prime of her youth and beauty, in the me- 
ridian of her powers as a singer, at the full tide of 
her triumphs upon the European stage. She comes 
of a peopte who have already given to us certainly 
one of the greatest singers that ever lived, being born 
of humble parents in the south of Sweden. She is 
the eighth child of the family. 

As has been almost without exception the case 
with all truly musical natures, hers was one of inher- 
itanee, and, as has always happened, the musical in- 
stinct manifested itself ata very early age. Her fath- 
er was an ardent lover of the art, and had charge of 
the music at the church in the little village of Husa- 
by. He was but a peasant, but his life was refined 
by this beautifal art. He taught his son Carl the 
violin, and Christine, the little sister, would get the 
bov’s fiddle, and pick out for herself on it the tunes 
she had heard him play. Her proficiency soon be- 
came so great that the neighboring people came to 
listen and admire, and finally Carl took her with him 
to the country fairs at the market towns, and there 
she attracted great attention. Happily, she attracted 
that of the good Thornerhjelm, a magistrate of Ljun- 
by, who offered to provide for her musical education. 
The offer was accepted, and Mile. Valerius, after- 
ward Baroness of Lenhusen, became her earliest in- 
stractor. The little peasant was soon put to school, 
and afterward sent tc Stockholm and placed under 
the care of a composer and teacher of talent,. Mr. 
Franz Berwald. From Stockholm she went to Paris, 
and there studied carefully for three years before she 
went upon the stage. Her debut was made in 1864, 
in Verdi’s Traviata,” a character not specially to 
her taste, and in which she failed then to make a 
great success. Mozart’s music suited her better, and 
in the “Magic Flute” she gained her earliest triumph. 
From that time to the present her career has been 
one of uninterrupted success. Marguerite in Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” Alice in “Robert le Diable,” Cheru- 
bino in the “Marriage of Figaro,” Lucia in Doni- 
getti’s opera, and Ophelia in Ambroise Thomas’s 
“Hamlet” have been among herimportant roles. Of 
late she has been singing at Drury Lane, in opposi- 
tion to Patti at Covent Garden, and has, so far as 
popular enthusiasm goes, certainly borne away the 
palm. The marvellous purity of her voice, her great 
beauty, the excellence and loveliness of her private 
character, the charm of her acting which gains con- 
siantly in fervor, seem to be the principal elements 
of her success, 

That she will be fally appreciated in this country 
there can searcely be a doubt. Her renown as an 
oratorio singer is in no way inferior to that she pos- 
sesses asa prima donna, At the Handel Festival in 
1868 at the London Crystal Palace, and at the Bir- 
mingham festival of the previous vear, she took the 
same position that Mme. Parepa holds with us. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the company that sup- 
ports her will be a good one, and that the whole sue- 
cess of the enterprise may not be made to depend 
upon her single talent. If she is really avell support- 
ed we may look for a more brilliant season of opera 
than we have had since the days of the Havana Ital- 
ian company.—Sun. 


Avrer.—The Figaro, of London, indulges in this 
style of gossip about one of the most distinguished of 
living composers ; ‘*M. Auber, now in his eighty-ninth 
year, thinks it time to retire from the direction of the 
Conservatoire Imperial de Musique, Paris. The il- 
lustrious composer is at length beginning to pay the 
penalty of great longevity. Somnolence has laid 
hold of M. Auber, as loss of memory, or dotage, lays 
hold of persons of his age. He passes his days, both 
in public and private, fast asleep. M. Auber nodded 
through a session of a Fine Art Committee, appoint- 
ed by M. Maurice Richard, to inquire into the state 
ofthe drama and the lyrical stage in France. He 
nods over his plate when he dines at the Tuileries, 
and may be seen any day, between two and five, fast 
asleep in an open carriage in the Bois dg Boulogne. 
“ Ce diable de sommeil,” as he calls it, interferes 
with an opera M. Auber is composing. M. Auber 
is liveliest at breakfast, when his muse is most propi- 
tious in inspiring him with fresh melodies for his 
forthcoming score. As he has not voice enough to 
hum therg to his musical secretary, he calls to the 
servant to brirg him without delay writing materials. 
Bat the pen is searcely put in Lis hand when he falls 
fast asleep over his task. M. Auber was all his life 
a great sleeper. His most graceful compositions, he 
himself admits, were torn from him between sleeping 
and waking. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Voeal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Roses. 5. Gminortog (ord). Peruzzi. 40 
A striking song from the fact of its being one of the 

Repertoire of the celebrated Nilsson. 

Out in the Sunshine. 3. C tof. 


Dance. 
The Happiest Time. 


Song and 
Chase. 


38. Ctof. Miss Marsh. 


Tantum Ergo. Lord of Heaven. For four 
voices. 4. Ftog. Rossi. 
One of the finest pivces for a Quartet Choir ever 
published. With entirely unsectarian English words. 
Every choir and congregation will be delighted with 
it. 
The Ring, or, “A year ago to-night.” 2. Abd to 
e flat. Austin. 
“How long since we parted, dear Maud, 
By the side of the old wicket gate ? 
How long since I bade thee farewell, 
To struggle with fortune and fate ?”’ 
A charming love song. 


Instrumental. 


Up and Away. Galop. 3. G. Faust. 

A good sprightly galop, with ‘fine changes of har- 
mony. 

Blush Rose Waltz. 3. G. Godfrey. 
In the melodious style of this favorite composer. 

Mosquito Lanciers. 3. C. Freising. 
Will be a favorite at the watering places. 

Boston Common Schottische. 4. F. 
An uncommonly good one. 

Signal Galop. 3 F* 

Ivy Leaves. (Epheublatter). Op. 275. No. 2. 
3, E. Jungman. 
A moderato cantibile with a smooth flowing theme. 

No. 3. Andantino. 8. D. Jungman. 

Lari-Fari. Polka Mazourka. 8. A. Frehde. 

Flaberle Ploka. 3. F. si 
In good German style. 


Ida Schottisch. 3. Bod. 


Freising. 


Freising. 


(In Rheinlander style.) 
rehde. 

Op. 242. 3. 
Egghard. 


Chévre-Feuille (Honey Suckle). 
YD. 

A simple theme with tremolo in triplets. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Paraphrase de Con- 
cert. 6. KE. Op. 76. Smith, 
A Fantasie introducing the op fof 
the Overture, the Nocturne, and the Wedding March. 
Four Hands. 4. Ab. 
Burgmiiller. 
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Wandering Jew Waltzes. 


Books. 


Baker's Harmony anp THorouGu Bass. 
B. F. Baker. Cloth, 2.00 
A work which enters minutely into the analysis of 
Chords, Seales, Modulations, &c., caleulated to be of 
great assistance both to the student and musician. 


A new collection of Sabbath 
Boards, 
Paper, 
A Collection, which, like the title is extremely 
happy in its adaptation to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. It will secure a warm welcome from lovers 
of this class of sacred music. 


Sitver WInNGs. 
School Music. 





Mosic py MatL.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. _ Persons 
at a distance will find tne conveyance a saving of time and 
expense iu obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





ABBREVIATIONS.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 


7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &e., 
staff, 


a smail Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the 
an walic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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